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ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS, 

C. B. Elliott, whose work is noticed in 
the extracts from ** Wylies’ Modern Judea, 
Edom,”’ &c. in the 24th number of “ The 
Friend,”’ after travelling in Austria, Russia and 
Turkey, &c., visited Syria, Palestine, and the 
country east of the Jordan. ‘The account he 


gives of these places, of the inhabitants, os.) 


are quite interesting. Some extracts are made 
from the second volume, commencing with his 
departure from Cyprus for Syria. 

He travelled in 1836.—* After enjoying a 


little intercourse with some Franks at Lamtica, 


almost the only ones we had seen since leaving 
Smyrna, and experiencing the luxury of a bed 
on shore, we embarked once again on the 
Panagia, and encountering a fifth storm, during | 
which, happily, the wind was not directly | 
verse to us, descried the shore of Syria on the 
second day. ‘The distance from Cyprus is 
little more than 100° geographical miles ; but 
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other, adhering by very delicate membranes to 
the same pedicle. ‘They are succeeded by the 


The author was compelled to land at Beyroot 
and perform quarantine. ‘ Beyroot stands on 
the site of the ancient Berytus, of which some | fruit, which is the common date. At first this 
very inconsiderable ruins exist on the sea-shore. | is sour; but it becomes sweeter as it ripens and 
It is a town rising in importance, as its port | dries, and is a favourite food of the Arabs. The 
and quarantine make it the sole inlet to Syria. | dates of the plain of Jericho are the finest in 
The population of the town and its suburbs | Syria ; but those of Samarand are superior ; 
may be estimated at 15,000. ‘The houses are | and so much are they esteemed that when the 
built of a porous stone that quickly imbides | Persians wish to represent an object as pos- 
moisture ; and hence, as they are only white-/ sessing the highest degree of excellence, they 
washed, they soon become discoloured. Nearly | do so by comparing it with the ‘dates of Sa- 
all are constructed on the same plan. A flight | marand, and the apples of Bokhara.’ The 
of steps leads to a terrace, part of which is open, | wood of the palm is used in building; the leaves 
jhe other part covered in and protected by a| for making baskets; the kernels are manufac- 
wall on three sides. This is used as a summer- | tured into ornaments; and lastly, a liquor is 
house or tea-room in hot weather. Most of the | distilled from the tree. 
apartments open on the terrace on the level of| ‘* As the staple commodity of the district is 
which they are built: their sole decoration is a| silk, and as this has doubled its price within 
light wooden arch spanning them, and forming | the last ‘ten years, the mulberry is cultivated 
a recess usually fitted up with a divan, or a side | almost to the exclusion of every other tree, and 
table, or some other convenience; this wood- | the culture of even garden produce is neglect- 
work, prettily carved, and sometimes inscribed|ed; so that all vegetables are necessarily 
with Arabic sentences from the Koran, gives | brought from Saide. The mulberry plants are 
an air of elegance to the rooms. It would seem | set in rows, distant from each other six or eight 
as though there were something in this style | feet, cut off at a corresponding height, and 
of decoration peculiarly suited to the simple | suffered to retain only the fresh twigs. Under 
character of mountaineers, for it is found alike | this system a givep plot of ground produces 
in the vicinity of the Norwegian Hardanger, | more foliage than one of equal size in which 
the Swiss Alps, and Lebanon. In some of the | fewer trees are allowed to attain their natural 
larger dwellings the principal apartment is pro- | dimensions, and all the leaves can be gathered 
vided. with agutlery like an orchestra, and with | which is impracticable when the branches ex- 














the gales and calms which a voyager’ in these 7 raised alcove adapted for a sofa and table. |ceed a certain growth. Every year, in the 


seas encounters, especially in winter and the 
early spring, sometin.es extends the passage to 
a fortnight. 

The first town on the shores of Syria of 

which we obtained a distinct view was Saide, 
the ancient Sidon, south of which is the hilly 
line of coast extending to Acre and Mount Car- 
mel; while on the north are seen the snow- 
clad summits of Lebanon. 
» It were difficult, if not impossible, to describe 
the sensations experienced when the eye first 
rests on that land emphatically called by Chris- 
tians “ The Holy Land,” of which Sidon is 
the northern boundary.* These will vary with 
the character, temperament, and state of mind 
of the spectator; but in most cases they pro- 
bably partake more of sadness than of joy. 
There is something in the present condition of 
the country, groaning under the tyranny of a 
rebel pasha, which contrasts painfully with the 
glory that invested it in the days of David and 
Solomon ; and something in the moral degra- 
dation of the people, sunk in the darkest errors 
of the Greek and Romish heresies, which con- 
trasts yet more sorrowfully with that Divine 
light once enjoyed by its favoured inhabit- 
ants,”” 








* From Josh. 19. 28, it appears that “ Great Zidon” 
was the northern boundary of the tribe of Asher, who 
occupied the northern post on the sea-side. 


he huts of the peasants are builteither of mud| morth of June, the trees are topped, having 
or bricks burnt in the sun. been previously stripped of their foliage; and 

‘* A favourite food with the natives is a sort | none but the first fresh leaves are given to the 
of molasses prepared by boiling the juice of|silkworms. Here and there, in the plantations, 
the grape, which is left to cool, when it assumes | a solitary house, consisting of two rooms, one 
the consistency of treacle. It is called dibash, | above another, occupied by the cultivator, re- 
a name originally Hebrew, which is translated | minds a stranger of the scriptural allusion to a 
‘honey’ in those passages of the Pentateuch |‘ lodge in a garden of eucumbers.’* 
that describe the promised land as ‘flowing| ‘* No fact connected with the moral state of 
with milk and honey;’ and, inasmuch as the | this country is more remarkable than the va- 
production of grapes is a surer sign of fertility | riety of creeds professed. There probably is 
than the abundance of the wild herbs and flow-| no portion of the world of equal size in which 
ers that yield honey, it is far from improbable | such a diversity of religionists are to be found 
that this very article may be that more imme-|as in Syria. ‘The Mohammedans are divided 
diately referred to in Scripture. Moreover, | into five sects; the Jews into three, including 





dibash is to be found in great plenty through- 
out the whole of Syria; whereas the plain of 
Jericho is the only part of Canaan where much 
honey is produced.” 

‘Accompanied by an Arab boy, called in 
quarantine language ‘ a guardian,’ we were per- 
mitted to walk daily on the coast and in the 
plain between the sea and Mount Lebanon. 
The country is pretty, and the soil fertile. 
Palms and cactuses are the vegetable produc- 
tions which most attract the eye of a European. 
The former are tall and straight, somewhat re- 
sembling the cocoa-nut tree, with naked stems, 
and crowns not unlike a bunch of feathers ; the 
leaves are long and uniform. The flowers 
spring out under the branches, one within an- 


the Samaritans, who ought more properly to 
be ranked as a distinct class; and the Chris- 
tians into twelve. 

‘“« The congregation which met in the house 
of the American consul was truly Pentecostal. 
There were not indeed ‘ Parthians and Medes 
and Elamites;’ but there were ‘ dwellers in 
Judea and in Asia, strangers of Rome, Jews 
and Proselytes and Arabians.’ Among the 
number, which seareely exceeded fifty, we 
enumerated natives of England, Scotland, 
America, Germany, Russia, Syria, Palestine, 
Malta and Italy; converts from Judaism, the 
Druse religion, the Papal heresy, and the Greek 


* Ts, 1.8. 
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a) iat cle inci 
and Armenian schisms ; members of the Church cedars that were once the glory of Lebanon|thing like fear, or self-consideration—puts out 

of England, baptists, presbyterians, congrega- | have deserted it, and are replaced by the large | in fact, every sentiment but itself. ‘The action 
tionalists, and lutherans; seven ministers of) umbrella-topped fir. In one spot only, called | that she performed was so natural and so ps- 
religion; namely, an Armenian bishop, a bap-| Besharry, nearly opposite to Tripoli, eight|cessary to her, that it would be the most iin- 
tised and unbaptised rabbi, with four protestant | gigantic trees, and a few smaller ones attest the | possible of things to convince her that she did 
ministers of three different nations, and four | splendour of their by-gone race: in their deso- 


different sects; a lay missionary, and three 
ordained missionaries from the old and new 
worlds. The costumes displayed as singular 
a variety as the assembly. ‘I'he hoary head of 
the aged bishop; the black and bushy beard of 
the Jew; the curling mustaches of many, and 
the tonsured faces of others; the Turkish 
fez-turbans, of divers forms and colours; the 
uncovered heads of the Franks, with the Eu- 
ropean fashions of their ladies, and the Arab 
costume of several boys and girls; all these 
united to form as picturesque and interesting an 
assembly as was perhaps ever exhibited by so 
small a number of persons. It was a moment 
of no ordinary interest when the first clergy- 
man of the Church of England was permitted, 
without fear or hindrance, to proclaim the 
truths of the gospel to such a congregation at 
the foot of that ‘ goodly mountain’ Lebanon, 
within twenty miles of the heritage of Israel ! 

‘* Our arrangements were made for departing 
a day before we succeeded in quitting Beyroot. 
The cause of detention was the arrival of Soli- 
man Pasha, which had induced the muleteers 
to fly from the town for fear of being pressed 
into his service at a lower rate than would re- 
munerate them. 

** Provided with the requisite number of 





‘any thing extraordinary. ‘The applause*which 
lation and solitary dignity they seem like veteran | has been the consequence of her truly gallant 
warriors, spared to proclaim to future gener-|exploit; the admiration which ran through the 
ations the enterprise and ‘bloodless war’ of|civilized world, (for even from Russia there 
Solomon and his ‘ thirty thousand.’* The large | have been commissions for persons to see her, 
ones measure about 36 feet round the trunk, | and send accounts of her, and pieces of the rock 
‘and more than a hundred between the extreme | on which she lives, ) the foolish, though natural 
points of the opposite branches; while at the |avidity of the mob of wonder-lovers, who in 
base, or a little above, they send out five limbs, | steamboat loads have flocked thither, filling that 
each measuring twelve or eighteen feet in cir- | tall light-house several stories high; the atten- 
cumference. tions of the great and titled—none of these 

‘The prevalent rock throughout Syria, as | things have made her any thing but what she 
well as Palestine, is very porous, easily acted| was before. ‘The duke and duchess of North- 
on by air and water, and rapidly worn into|umberland had her and her father over to the 
|hollows of various shapes and sizes. It is|castle, and presented her with a gold watch, 
doubtless this soft and porous character that| which she always wears when visitors come. 
has led to the formation of the unnumbered |'The Humane Society sent her a most flattering 
caves and sepulchres which are peculiar to the | note of thanks, which is in the house, framed ; 
countries, where the subterranean cities are |and the president sent her asilver tea-pot-—but 










more numerous, more densely populated, and 


some of them more splendid than those now 
existing above ground.” 





(To be continued.) 





GRACE DARLING. 


The name of this heroine will be familiar to 
| most of our readers. She resides with her 
| father in Longstone Light-house, one of the 


mules for ourselves, our servants, and baggage, | most distant of the Staple Islands, off the north- 
and having exchanged the worse than useless | east coast of England ; where they are perpetu- 
Ibrahim for a clever Maltgse, named Angelo, | ally surrounded by black rocks, and ever tur- 


we wound our way between high hedges of 
cactus till we had cleared the suburbs of the 
town ; then, crossing a plain, commenced the 
ascent of Lebanon. In the road we met 
several of the Druses who principally people 


the mountainous district between Beyroot und | 


Baalbec ; while the sea-coast is about equally 
divided between Christians and Mohamme- 
dans. 

‘‘ As it leaves the valley, the road becomes 
more rocky and perilous; till, as we proceeded 
towards the top of the second range of Lebanon, 
which we attained after an ascent of three 
hours, the track ceased to be a road, and our 
course was almost a scramble over rocks. 

‘«« There is but one mode of travelling in Sy- 
ria, carriages and carriage-roads are unknown, 
and the sure-footedness of the asinine race, 
points out mules and donkies as preferable to 
horses, on the dangerous heights and almost 
impassable tracts which form the only commu- 
nication between distant spots. 

‘Our route lay directly across Mount Le- 
banon, the chief part of which was at that sea- 
son quite barren; almost the only tree it nour- 
ishes is the fir; consequently, the view is not 
of a character to interest a lover of scenery; 
from the sea and from the’ plains the mountain 
forms a noble object for the eye to rest on ; but 
when once the ascent is begun, few of the 
component elements of a beautiful prospect are 
discernable ; there are neither glaciers nor 
water-falls ; neither lakes nor rivers; no ver- 
dant fields nor smiling valleys; no widely ex- 
tended forests nor attractive distant objects ; no 
floral richness and no rural villages; even the 


| bulent waters. 

On the 7th of September, 1838, the steamer 
Forfarshire, proceeding from Hull to Dundee, 
was wrecked on these crags, and thirty-five to 
forty persons perished in the waves. Those 
who eseaped to the rocks, were saved by Grace 
Darling and her father, at the imminent risk 
of their own lives; the latter, though an 
old seaman, hesitating to set out on the expe- 
dition, until told by his daughter, that if he 
would not accompany her, live or die, she 
would go by herself. Thus, by her own noble 
and generous intrepidity, saving the lives of 
nine persons. 

William Howitt, in his late works called 
‘* Visits to Remarkable Places,”’ gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of this brave girl :— 
Standard. 

‘* Grace Darling is a perfect realization of a 
Jeannie Deans in an English form, as it is pos- 
sible for a woman to be. She is not like any 
of the portraits of her. She is a little, simple, 
modest young woman, I should say five or six 
and twenty. She is neither tall nor handsome ; 
but she has the most gentle, quiet, amiable 
look, and the sweetest smile that I ever saw in 
a person of her station and appearance. You 
see that she is thoroughly a good creature ; and 
that under her modest pretensions lies a spirit 
capable of the most exalted devotion—a devo- 
tion so entire, that daring is not so much a 
quality of her nature, as that the most perfect 
sympathy with suffering, or endangered hu- 
manity, swallows up and annihilates every 


* 1 Kings 5, 13, 14. 








none of these things, nor the offers of marriage 
which followed her rotoriety, and the little for- 
tune, about £700, which was subscribed for 
her, or given in presents have produced in her 
mind any feeling but a sense of wonder and 
grateful pleasure. 

‘* The house is literally crammed with pre- 
sents of one kind or another, including a con- 
siderable number of books. She was offered 
£20 anight to appear at the Adelphi, in a scene 
of the shipwreck, merely to sit in a boat; but 
this, and all similar offers, which would have 
enriched her, she has steadily declined. I was 
afraid I should not see her, as her father said 
she disliked meeting strangers that she thought 
came to stare at her; but when the old man 
and I had had a little conversation, he went up 
to her room, and soon came down with a smile, 
saying she would be with us soon. We found 
Grace afterwards sitting at her sewing, very 
neatly, but simply dressed in a plain sort of a 
striped printed gown, with her watch-seal just 
seen at her side, and her hair neatly braided. 
She rose very modestly, and with a pleasant 
smile, said, “* How do you do, sir.” Her pru- 
dence delights one. We are charmed that she 
should so well have supported the brillianey of 
her heroic deed. As I have said, she has had 
various offers of marriage, but none that were 
considered quite the thing; and she said no to 
all. One was from an artist, who came to take 
her portrait. The Duke of Northumberland 
told her that he hoped she would be careful in 
such affairs, as there would be sure to be de- 
signs upon her money; and she told him that 
she would not marry without his approbation. 

‘But the most characteristic thing is, that 
all the common people about, and particularly 
the sailors and fishermen, deny her all merit. 
A young girl whom I once asked about her, 
said, ‘Pooh! Its not worth while going out so 
far to see Grace Darling. It’s all humbug. 
They pretend to say that Grace and her father 
saved the nine people from the wreck; they 
did nothing of the sort; the people saved them- 
selves. ‘They walked across from the vessel at 
low water to the next island ; and the Darlings 
fetched them off when the water was smooth, 
and when there was scarcely any water at all. 
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I wonder they took any boat. I wonder they | and rocks and air around were full of the carols | attacking and plundering among the rest the 


did’nt walk over.’ 


of the lark, the cheerful whistle of the quail,| adjacent town of En-gedi. After the destruc- 


«The men who rowed me, talked im the|the call of the partridge, and the warbling of| tion of Jerusalem, the fortresses of Masada, 


same style. ‘Ah,’ said they, ‘ those stories | many other feathered choristers; while birds | 


Herodium, and Machaerus, all in the hands of 


may do for them as don’t know; but we know | of prey were soaring and screaming in front of | robbers, were the only posts not yet subdued 


too well about these things here.’ Yet these | the cliffs above. 


by the Romans. ‘The two latter, afterwards 


very same men were those who told me they| ‘ While the rest were busy in packing the | surrendered to the procurator Lucilius Bassus, 
themselves had to stay at the light-house six | tent and luggage and loading the animals, I set| and his successor Flavius Silva, at length laid 
days when they went over with the painter ; so | off on foot and ascended the pass alone. Three | seige to Masada. Here occurred the last hor- 
that it may be supposed that the sea in a gale, | quarters of an hour brought me to the top of|rible act of the great Jewish tragedy. ‘The 


is no joke there ; and a boat sent off from Sun-|the cliff. Here I sat down upon the brink of | 
derland at the same time that the Darlings | the precipice, and looked abroad again upon the | 
fetched off the people, could not reach the|sea and its wild craggy shores, to fix more | 
wreck, but was obliged to be hauled over the | deeply the impressions of the preceding day, 
rocks. ‘The whole of this detraction is a pre-|'The ripple on the sea created a gentle surge 
cious bit of human nature. ‘The people all|upon the shore below; the sound of which as 
seem to feel as if Grace’s daring deed was a|it rose upon the ear, was exceedingly grateful 
reproach to them, and they envy her the honour] in this vast solitude. Lovely the scene is not; 
and the money she has won by it. But the} yet magnificently wild, and in the highest de- 
well-informed gentry say it was a most noble | gree stern and impressive. Shattered moun- | 
action ; that she has done the same sort of thing | tains, and the deep chasm of the rent earth are | 
before, and her father too; but this was so|here tokens of the wrath of God, and of his| 
melancholy a catastrophe, and her bravery so| vengeance upon the guilty inhabitants of the | 
conspicuous, that it at once seized upon the | plain; when, ‘ turning the cities of Sodom and | 
public mind. He that goes out and sees the|Gomorrah into ashes, he condemned them 
savage and iron nature of those ruthless rocks, | with an overthrow, making them an ensample 
the position in which the wreck lay, and the| unto them that should after live ungodly.’ 
mode by which Darling and his daughter got} + After dwelling for a time on these and the | 
at the sufferers, will not avoid wondering at) like associations, my attention was particularly 
the desperate nature of the attempt. The wreck | directed to the ruin, called by the Arabs, Seb- | 
lay on the rocks, a little to the right hand of| beh, situated towards the south upon a pyra-| 
their light-house, as they faced it, and a long) midal cliff rising precipitously from the sea, 
ridge of sharp destructive rocks ran between | just beyond Wady es-Seyal. The truncated | 
them and it; so that to reach the place, they | summit of the lofty isolated rock forms a small | 
had at first to let the boat drift with the wind plain apparently inaecessible, and this is occu- 
southward, to the left, to some distance, and pied by the ruin. We had been greatly struck | 
then to bring her up under the lee of these|by its appearance; and on examining it closely | 
rocks. ‘The sea was running mountains high, | with a telescopes could perceive what appear- 
and nearing up into tremendous breakers all|ed to be a building on its northwest part, and | 
around these black crags ; and nothing but the | also other traces of buildings further east. 
most sublime self-devotion, could persuadetwo| «This spot was to us for the time a com- 
people to hope to be able to return on the other | plete puzzle; we thought at first it might per- | 
side of this range of low rocks, and make head | haps be the ruin of some early convent. But| 
against the furious winds, so as to bring their | subsequent research leaves little room to doubt, | 
boat up at the place of the wreck. ‘The vessel | that this was the site of the ancient and re-| 
ran on the rocks in the night, and at the first! nowned fortress of Masada, first built by Jona-| 
dawn of morning, the Darlings descried the | than Maccabaeus, and afterwards strengthened | 
nine people on the crags. In no instance did! and rendered impregnable by Herod the Great, 
the English public more rationally give way to|as a place of refuge for himself. Josephus | 
the enthusiasm of its sympathy and admiration, | describes it as situated on a lofty rock of con-| 
than in its applause of this unassuming and|siderable circuit overhanging the Dead Sea, | 
heroic girl; nor ever was that applause more| surrounded by profound valleys unfathomable | 
entirely justified by the subsequent conduct of} to the eye; it was inaccessible to the foot of| 
its object. animals on every part, except by two paths 
— hewn in the rock. One of these, the least 














whole garrison, at the persuasion of their 
leader, Eleazar, devoted themselves to self- 
destruction, and chose out ten men to massacre 
albahié rest. ‘This was done, and 960 persons, 
including women and children, perished. ‘I'wo 
females, and five boys alone escaped. 

This description of Josephus corresponds 
very exactly with the character of Sebbah as 
seen from a distance; and there is little doubt 
that future travellers who may visit its site, 
will find other and more definite traces of its 
ancient strength. So far as I know, the place 
is mentioned by no writer since Josephus, 
either as Masada or Sebbeh ; though the latter 
name is found on Seetzen’s map.” 

Leaving this spot, the party pursued their 
journey along the north-western borders of the 
sea through a barren country, the soil of which 
in some places resembled ashes, in which the 
horses hoofs were buried at every step, and in 
others looked very similar to the ruins of an- 
cient brick-kilns. ‘The earth, as we ad- 
vanced, was in many places white with a 
nitrous crust; and we picked up occasionally 
small lumps of pure sulphur, of the size of a 
nutmeg or walnut. The tract continued of 
this character, with a few gentle swells, until 
we reached the banks of the Jordan, at the 
lowest spot where the river is ordinarliy 
crossed, 

‘‘The upper or outer banks, where we 
came upon them, are not more than 100 rods 
apart; with a descent of fifty or sixty feet to 
the level of the lower valley in which the river 
flows. ‘There was here no sign of vegetation 
along the upper banks, and little, if any, in the 
valley below; except a narrow strip of canes 
which were occupying astilllower tract along the 
brink of the channel on each side. With these 
were intermingled occasionally tamarisks, and 
the species of willow called by the Arabs 
Rishrash and Agnus Castus of Latinists, from 
which the pilgrims usually carry away branch- 
es for staves, after dipping them in the Jordan. 
Looking down upon the river from the high 
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Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea. By Evwarp 
Ropinson. 


difficult, was on the west; the other, on the| upper bank, it seemed a deep, sluggish dis- 
east, was carried up from the lake itself by zig-| coloured stream winding its way slowly 
zags cut along the crags of the precipice, and | through a cane-brake. Further up the river, 
was exceedingly difficult and dangerous. The| we could see that the high upper banks were 


(Continued from page 210.) stadia in cirevit. Beside the fortifications, are 


‘*11th.—We rose with the dawn. As we|immense cisterns hewn in the rock for a full 
looked down from ’Ain Jidy upon the sea, the| supply of water. Herod built here a palace, 
sun rose in glory, diffusing a hue of gold upon| with columns and porticos, and baths and 
the waters, now agitated by a strong ripple|sumptuous apartments, situated on the west 
from the influence of an eastern breeze. Weland north of the plain. Here he laid up an 
could perceive the dense evaporation rising and| immense store, both of arms and provisions, 
filling the whole chasm of the lake, and spread-| sufficient to supply 10,000 men for many 
ing itself as a thin haze above the top of the| years. Notlong before the siege of Jerusalem 
mountains. We were also not less surprised by Titus, the Sicarii, or robbers, notorious in 
than delighted, to hear in the midst of the soli-| the later Jewish history, had got possession of 
tude and grandeur of these desolations, the | the fortress and its treasures by stratagem, and 
morning song of innumerable birds. ‘The trees | laid contribution upon the country far and near, 


summit was a plain surrounded by a wall seven| wider apart, and the border of vegetation much 


broader, with many trees. 

“We descended the high outer bank some 
rods above the crossing-place ; but found it im- 
possible to reach the channel at that point, 
partly on account of the thickness of the cane- 
brake, and partly because the stream was now 
apparently swollen, filling its immediate banks 
to the brim, and in some places slightly over- 
fiowing them, so as to cover the bottom of the 
brake. At this point, and as far as we could 
see, this strip of vegetation was itself skirted 
by offsets of banks five or six feet high. So 
that here the river might strictly be said to 



















































































have three sets of banks, viz: the upper or 
outer ones, forming the first descent from the 
level of the great valley; the lower or middle 
ones, enclosing the tract of canes and other 
vegetation ; and the actual banks of the chan- 
nel. Further up the river, it is said, the lower 
tract of cane-brake disappears; and the stream 
flows between the middle or second banks just 
described, which are there covered with trees 
and bushes. 

‘* We proceeded therefore to the place of 
crossing, where there was an opening through 
the canes and tees, 
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/measure; the stream was swift and reached )waters even over the immediate banks of its 
above the bellies of the horses. When Burck-| channel, where they are lowest, so as in some 
hardt passed there in mid-summer, it was about) plaves to fill the low tract coveredwith trees 

three feet deep. On the rewrn of the former | and vegetation along its side. Further than this 

‘travellers twelve days later, they found the) there is no evidence that its inundations have 

river at a lower ford extremely rapid, and were | ever extended ; indeed the very fact of their 

‘obliged to swim their horses. In the first) having done so, would in this soil and elimate 
‘month of the same year, as Bankes crossed at! necessarily have carried baek the line of vege- 
lor near the same ford, the stream is described | tation to a greater distance from the channel. 

|as flowing rapidly over a bed of pebbles, but) Did the Jordan, like the Nile, spread out its 

\as easily fordable for the horses. Near the! waters over a wide region, they would no 

| convent of St. John, the stream at the annual | doubt every where produce the same lavish 


Here the low banks of| visit of the pilgrims at Easter, is sometimes | fertility.* 
,the channel were broken or worn away for the | said to be narrow, and flowing six feet below | 


| ‘* Although therefore the Jordan never pro- 


convenience of passing, and were now coveted | the banks of its channel. At the Greek bathing- | bably pours its floods, in any case, beyond the 


by the water. There was a still, though very 
rapid current; the water was of a clayey colour, 
but sweet and delightfully refreshing, after the 


place lower down, it -is described in 1815, 
| toward the close of spring, as rather more than 
| fifty feet wide and five feet deep, running with 


water to which we had been contined for the|a violent current; in some other parts it was 


last two days since leaving ’Ain Jidy—either | 
rain water standing in holes in the valleys, | 
and full of animaleule, or the brackish waters 
of Ain el-Feshkah. We estimated the breadth 
of the stream to be from eighty to one hundred 
feet. The guides supposed it to be now ten 
or twelve feet deep. 1 bathed in the river, | 
without going out into the deep channel ; the 
bottom here (a hollow place in the bank) was 
clayey mud, with also blue clay. I waded out | 
ten or twelve feet, and thus far the water was | 
not over the hips; but a little further, several 
of the party who swam across found it sud-| 
denly beyond their depth. The current was 
so strong, that even Komeh, a stout swimmer 
of the Nile, was carried down several yards in| 
crossing. ‘This place is strictly not a ford; we 
understand that the river could never be crossed 
here by animals without swimming ; and the 
Aga of Jericho afterwards told us, that he was 
accustomed to swim his horse in crossing 
higher up. 

‘The present Arabic name for the Jordan 
is esh-Sheri’ah, ‘ the watering-place,’ to which 
the epithet e/-Aebir, ‘ the great,’ is sometimes 
annexed. The form el-Urdun, however, is 
not unknown among Arabian writers. The 
common name of the great valley through 
which it flows below the lake of Tiberias is 





very deep. In 1835, in the middle of spring, 
my companion was upon the banks higher up, 
nearly opposite Jericho, and found the water 
considerably below them. ‘The lower tract of 
cane-brake did not exist in that part. 

‘These are the most definite notices which 
I have been able to find respecting the Jordan 
and its channel. I have collected them here, 


| because they have a bearing on a question of 


some interest, viz: the annual rise and sup- 
posed regular overflow of the waters of the 
river. It is indeed generally assumed that the 
Jordan of old, somewhat like the Nile, regu- 
larly overflowed its banks in the spring, cover- 
ing with its waters the whole of its lower val- 
ley, and perhaps sometimes large tracts of the 
broad Ghor itself. 

‘* It seems however to be generally admitted 
that no such extensive inundation takes place 
at the present day; and the testimony above 
adduced, goes to establish the same fact. It is 
therefore supposed that some change must have 
taken place, either because the channel has been 
worn deeper than formerly, or because the 
waters have been diminished or diverted. But 
although at present a smaller quantity of rain 
may fall in Palestine than anciently, in conse- 
quence perhaps of the destruction of the woods 
and forests, yet I apprehend that even the an- 


el-Ghor, signifying and depressed tract or plain, | cient rise of the river has been greatly exag- 


usually between two mountains ; and the same 
name continues to be applied to the valley quite 
across the whole length of the Dead Sea, and 
for some distance beyond. 

‘«* The banks of the river appear to preserve 
every where a tolerably uniform character. ‘It 
flows in a valley of about one fourth of an hour 
in breadth, [sometimes more and sometimes 
less,| which is considerably lower than the 
rest of the Ghor;’ in the northern part about 
forty feet. ‘This lower valley where Burck- 
hardt saw it was ‘ covered with high trees and 
a luxuriant verdure, affording a striking con- 
trast with the sandy slopes that border it on 
both sides." Further down the verdure occu- 
pies a still lower strip along the river’s brink. 
So we saw it; and so also it seems to be 
described by Pococke near the convent of St. 
John. 

‘«‘ The channel of the river varies in different 
places, being in some wider and more shallow, 
and in others narrower and deeper. At the 


ford near Beisan early in the spring, Irby and 
Mangles found the breadth to be 140 feet by 


gerated. ‘The sole accounts we have of the 
annual increase of its waters are found in the 
earlier Scriptural history of the Israelites ; 
where, according to the English version, the 
Jordan is said to ‘ overflow all its banks’ in the 
first month, or all the time of harvest. But the 
original Hebrew expresses in these passages 
nothing more than that the Jordan ‘ was full 
(or filled up) to all its banks,’ meaning the 
banks of its channel ; it ran with full banks, or 
was brim-full. The same sense is given by the 
Septuagint and Vulgate. 

** Thus understood, the biblical account cor- 
responds entirely to what we find to be the 
case at the present day. The Israelites crossed 
the Jordon four days before the passover, 
(Easter,) which they afterwards celebrated at 
Gilgal on the 14th day of the first month. 
Then, as now, the harvest occurred during 
April and early in May, the barley preceding 
the wheat harvest by two or three weeks. 
Then, as now, there was a slight annual rise of 
the river, which caused it to flow at this season 
with full banks, and sometimes to spread its 


limits of its green border, yet it is natural to 
| suppose, that the amount of its rise must vary 
‘in different years, according to the variable 
quantity of rain which may annually fall. This 
consideration will account in a great measure 
|for the various reports and estimates of travel- 
lers. It may also appear slngular, that this 
annual increase should (so far as we yet know) 
take place near the close of the rainy season, 
or even after it, rather than at an earlier period, 
when the rains are heaviest. ‘This is some- 
times referred to the late melting of the snows 
on Jebel esh-Sheikh or Hermon; but at this 
season these snows have usually long been 
melted, and only the mighty head of Hermon 
|is decked with an icy crown. The fact, how- 
ever, may be easily explained, 1 apprehend, 
upon ordinary principles. 

‘* The first rains find the earth in a parched 
and thirsty state; and among the loose lime- 
stone rocks and caverns of Palestine, a far 
greater proportion of the water is under the 
circumstances absorbed, than is usual in occi- 
dental countries, where rains are frequent. 
Then too the course of the Jordan below the 
lake of Tiberias is comparatively short; no 
living streams enter it from the mountains, ex- 
cept the Yarmuk and the Zurka from the east; 
and the smaller torrents from the hills would 
naturally, at the most, produce but a sudden 
and temporary rise. Whether such an effect 
does actually take place, we are not informed ; 
as no traveller has yet seen the Jordan during 
the months of November and December. Late 
in January and eatly in March, 1818, as we 
have seen, nothing of the kind was percep- 
tible. 


* The phrase “swelling of Jordan.” Jer. xii. 5. 
xlix. 19. 1. 44, should be rendered “ pride of Jordan,” 
as in Zech. xi. 3, where the original word is the same. 
It refers to the verdure and thickets along the banks, 
but has no allusion to a rise of the waters. 


(To be continued.) 





Floating Glass Works.—Amongst the 
strangers that navigate the Ohio, is a float- 
ing glass works. A large flat boat is filled 
up with a furnace, tempering oven, and the 
usual apparatus proper for such an establish- 
ment. It is in full blast every night, melting 
glass ware, which is retailed all along shore, 
as the establishment floats down stream. It 
hails from Pittsburgh, and is owned by Ross 
& Co. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Position of the two Establishments of Eng- 
land and Scotland. 


To those who have not read the subjoined 
correspondence, it may be interesting to learn 
through * ‘The Friend’’ the singular move- 
ments of the protestant churches of England 
and Scotland. While one is preparing to 

lace the ecclesiastical government in the 
hands of the members universally, the other 
is grasping it for the bishops. ‘he rights of 
the people are disregarded by the Oxford 
divines—it is only for the power of the succes- 
sors of the apostles that they plead. The 
Scotch profess to regard as of the first conse- 
quence in their worship, a simple and unosten- 
tatious ministry, but the episcopal church con- 
sider rites and ceremonies, and display in 
dresses, and plate, and statues, pictures, bow- | 
ings, and music, as of primary importance. If 
the statement is to be relied on, and we do not 
doubt it, Protestantism in the English episcopal 
church must be fast giving way to Popery, and 
the extraordinary pains used to preach up sym- 
bols in this country, indicates that the Oxford 
standard is obtaining here. ‘The Roman catho- 
lies have increased greatly within a few years 
in the United States, and if the Episcopalians 
keep an onward course, they may find them- 
selves adding to its number in a few years 
more. 


Lonpon, Feb. 3, 1842. 

The revolution in Great Britain is rapidly 
undergoing a metempsychosis, and the spirit 
of insurrection is manifesting itself in a body 
which has generally been considered the most 
conservative in the kingdom. ‘The two esta- 
blishments of England and Scotland are shaken 
to their foundations. ‘The Scotch church has 
declared herself republican, in the ecclesiastical 
sense, insisting upon universal suffrage amongst 
communicants in the choice of the clergy; and 
the English church is rapidly assuming the 
name of catholic, and reviving so many of the 
old popish rites and doctrines, as in some 
measure to justify those who are raising the 
alarm of ** popery amongst the clergy.”’ Nor 
are these two parties in the churches without 
support from high quarters. ‘The nobility and 
aristocracy enumerate many distinguished and 
influential advocates of both in these lists. This 
is especially the ease in Scotland, where the 
ecclesiastical movement has made the greatest 
progress. ‘The duke of Argyle, the marquis 
of Breadalbane, two of Scotland’s most distin- 
guished peers, are both on the side of the new 
movement; and nobility, clergy, people, and 
novelty, with a somewhat plausible ground of 
complaint, are generally considered the essen- 
tial component elements of a successful revo- 
lution. ‘The Scotch church movement has all 
these, and it makes way with a power and a 
rapidity which is even alarming to those who 
conduct it. 

The movement in England is of a character 
the very reverse of that in Scotland; so that 
the two are calculated to check each other. 
They also eye each other with great jealousy, 
and each regards the other as an Anti-Christian 
power. The Oxford divines regard the Scotch 
presbyterians as out of the pale of the church, 
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because they have no bishops lineally descend- 
ed, by spiritual succession, from the apostles ; 
and the presbyterians, in return, maintain the 
Anti-Christianity of Oxford, on account of its 
popish propensities. Yet each party is aiming 
at the independence of the church—its inde- 
pendence of the civil power—and the establish- 
ment of an imperium in imperio, which is 
tantamount in reality, if not in name, to a dis- 
solution of the protestant constitution. 

If the movement party in Scotland is main- 
taining the right of election for the people— 
that in England is demanding it for the bishops. 
The electoral rights of the people are never 
mentioned in the Oxford conclave. ‘There they 
treat only of the rights of the successors of the 
apostles, which protestantism has invaded and 
catholicism is determined to restore. Here the 
two churches are directly opposed. ‘They are 
the ecclesiastical counterparts of radicals and 
tories—the radicals being the Scotch, and the 
tories the English divines. 

In perfect harmony with this distinctive cha- 
racter, the Scotch divines are aiming at the 
most simple and unostentatious finale for their 
ecclesiastical reformation—the simple preach- 
ing of the word! ‘The English regard the 
preaching as a matter of minor importance, 
considering rites and ceremonies, with osten- 
tatious display in dresses, and plate, and sta- 
tues, and pictures, and genuflexions, and music, 
as the primary, while preaching is only a se- 
condary subject of consideration. In other 
words, the Scotch are augmentative, and aim at 
the full establishment of a system which will 
encourage the exercise of judgment and criti- 
cism amongst the people, by constituting them 
judges of ministers, and umpires in determin- 
ing the comparative merits of preachers and 
doctrines. ‘The English would avoid all this 
critical judgment of individual ministers, by 
losing the individuality of the minister in the 
universality of the church, and directing the 
thoughts of the people to the rites and symbols 
and standards of the universal church, rather 
than to the individual peculiarities of the min- 
istering clergyman. 

The intention here is evident, and men should 
be judged by their intentions. ‘Their object is 
to render the church as independent as possible 
of the merit, or demerit of a presiding parson, 
the attraction being placed in the church cere- 
monial, and not in the manuscript, or elocution 
of an erring mortal. This is unquestionably 
their object. Of the system, and its liability to 
corruption, I now say nothing. My opinion 
you already have upon record. But this is 
what is specially meant by a catholic system, 
whilst an ultra-protestant system, like that in 
the north, makes the officiating clergyman the 
sole object of attraction. 

The progress of catholic principles in Eng- 
land, within the last eight or ten years, may be 
imagined from the result of the recent election 
for the chair of poetry at Oxford, the catholic 
candidate having 623, (besides seven not in 
time to be enumerated in the official Jists,) and 
the protestant 921 supporters. It appears from 
this that the catholics number two-fifths of the 
whole; and if this be taken as a criterion for 
the church at large, the knell of protestantism 
is sounded in England. 

It is wrong, however, to suppose that the 

















Puseyites are Roman catholics. ‘They would 
willingly enter into communion with Rome, 
and will, most probably, so soon as they obtain 
a majority in the church, which they expect, in 
a few years, make some overtures to the papal 
see to that effect; but these overtures will be 
decidedly conditional, insisting upon a refor- 
mation of the church of Rome, and therein a 
confession of her own imperfections. They 
expect to be able to accomplish this by raising 
a party amongst the Roman clergy, which will 
force the see of Rome to submission. These 
plans are very large, embrace all Christendom, 
and the times seem favourable for putting them 
into execution ; for politics are becoming daily 
more chaotic, and the public faith, in scheme 
and measures of financial regeneration, all but 
annihilated. 

Moreover, these ecclesiastical movements 
embrace political ones in embryo, but the po- 
litical have not yet been fully developed to the 
public. ‘The Oxford divines especially dwell 
upon the necessity of reducing domestic ex- 
penditure in the houses of the rich, and substi- 
tuting works of charity and labours of love in the 
moral discipline, training, and feeding of the 
poor—for the vain glorious extravagance, 
which hardens the heart, and paralyzes the 
hand of beneficence, amongst the modern aris- 
tocracy. ‘They are thus prepared with a popu- 
lar doctrine to catch the affections of the mass- 
es, so soon as they have made their foundations 
sure enough amongst the most influential por- 
tions of the community. It is a more thorough- 
going movement than is generally supposed. 
‘* Russell’s Purge”’ will seem but a small thing 
compared to its power and potency. At pre- 
sent the people are not with the Oxford divines. 
They have not yet been appealed to, and the 
liberal and radical papers are unanimously op- 
posed to Puseyism. Do not, however, be 
astonished if you see all this reversed one of 
these days. There are jesuits in England.— 
N. ¥. Jour. Com. 


For “ The Friend.” 


The three short articles which follow, form- 
ing part of the judicious and instructive selec- 
tions which constitute the reading matter of the 
“Moral Almanac” for the current year, it is 
believed might usefully occupy a place in 
‘“‘ The Friend.” 


S. R. 


COURAGE. 


Courage, considered in itself, or without 
reference to its object and motives, and regard- 
ed in its common manifestations, is not virtue, 
is not moral excellence ; and the disposition to 
exalt it above the spirit of Christianity, is one 
of the most ruinous delusions which have been 
transmitted to us from barbarous times. In most 
men, courage has its origin in a happy organi- 
zation of the body. It belongs to the nerves 
rather than the character. In some, it is an 
instinet bordering on rashness. In one man it 
springs from strong passions obscuring the idea 
of danger. In another, from want of imagi- 
nation, or from the incapacity of bringing future 
evils near. The courage of the uneducated, 
may often be traced to stupidity; to the absence 
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of thought and sensibility. Many are cour-| “ As for confiscation, I have nothing to lose ; 
ageous from the dread of the infamy absurdly | as for banishment, heaven only is my country; 


attached to cowardice. One terror expels an- as for torment, this body will soon give way; 


ee 


| Gush pointed to the house, at the door of 
| which his wife and children were standing, and 
said, “If you will send one of your men, my 


other. A bullet is less formidable than a sneer.;and as for death, that will only set me at} wife will give him some bread and tobacco, and 


To show the moral worthlessness of mere cour- | liberty.”’ 
age, of contempt of bodily suffering and pain, | ‘Thou art mad,” said the pretor. 
one consideration is sufficient; the most aban- 


I will stand security for him till he returns,” 
‘The man replied, ** If you will go yourself and 


**] wish I may ever be so mad,”’ said the} bring it, we will go away.” R. Gush com- 


doned have possessed it in perfection. ‘The|servant of God. His constancy, his courage, | plied with this request, and added some pocket 


villain often hardens into the thorough hero, if|his animation, his undaunted attachment to the 
courage and heroism be one. ‘The more com-|cause of his heavenly Master, affected the 
plete his success in searing conscience and de-|minds of those who had brought him before 
fying God, the more dauntless his daring.|their tribunal; and the Emperor Valens, in- 
Long continued vice and exposure, naturally | stead of persisting in his intimidation, proffered 
generate contempt of life, and a reckless en-\a present, which the venerable Christian re- 
counter of peril. Courage considered in itself, | fused. 

or without reference to its causes is no virtue, mas 

and deserves no esteem. It is found in the 

best and the worst, and is to be judged accord- THE SPIRIT OF PEACE. 

ing to the qualities from which it springs, and| There are many instances on record of the 
with which it is conjoined. There is in truth | restraining influence which a peaceable deport- 
a virtuous, glorious courage ; but it happens to| ment has exerted over violent men. ‘The fol- 
be found least in those who are most admired |lowing is one which occurred a few years ago 
for bravery, It is the courage of principle,}in South Africa, and is related on the authority 
which dares to do right in the face of scorn,;of a member of the Society of Friends, who 
which puts to hazard reputation, rank, the| knew the individual spoken of, Richard Gush, 


prospecis of advancement, the sympathy of|a pious man. 


friends and the admiration of the world, rather 


In the late Caffre war, he objected to take up 


than violate a conviction of duty. It is the|arms, and also to leave his own house and go 
courage of benevolence and piety, which counts|to Graham’s town, as most of the other in- 
life not dear in withstanding error, superstition, | habitants had done, but which appeared to him 
vice, oppression, injustice, and the mightiest| to imply a want of trust in God, and a leaning 
foes of human improvement and happiness. It\rather upon human help. On about three 
is the courage of a soul which thirsts so in-|hundred Caffres appearing in the neighbour- 


tensely for the pure spiritual life, that it can) 
yield up the animal life without fear; in which 
the vision of moral, spiritual, celestial good, 


has been unfolded so brightly as to obscure all | 


worldly interests ; which aspires after immor- 
tality, and therefore heeds little the pains or 
pleasures of a day; whose whole power and 
life has been so concentrated in the love of god- 
like virtue, that it even finds a joy in the perils 
and sufferings, by which its loyalty to God and 
virtue may be approved. Can any man, not 
wholly blinded to moral distinctions, compare 
or confound with this Divine energy, the bra- 
very derived from -constitution, nourished by 
ambition, and blazing out in resentment, which 
forms the glory of military men and of men of 
the world. 


THE COURAGE OF A CHRISTIAN. 


Basil was assailed by the threatenings, and 
allured by the promises of a Roman emperor, 
to abandon the truth of the gospel. Dignities 
and riches were offered. 

“« Alas !’’ said the faithful confessor, ‘‘ These 
speeches are fit to catch little children, who 
look after such things ; we are otherwise taught 
by the sacred Scriptures, and are ready to suffer 
u thousand deaths rather than forsake the truth 
of Christ.” 

‘Know ye not who we are that command 
it?”’ said the praetor. 

‘«¢ We submit to no one, when they command 
such things as these.”’ 

‘«« Know ye not that we have honours to be- 
stow ?”’ continued the pretor. 

“They,” said the confessor, ‘are but 
changeable, like yourselves.” ‘The pretor 
threatened confiscation, torment, banishment, 
death. 





hood, he thought it his duty to go to them, not- 


withstanding the dissuasions of his wife and 


daughter, and accompanied by a person named 


B. Woest, and followed at a-distance by his 
son-in-law and another young man, he went on 
horseback, having first put off his coat, that the 
Cafires might distinctly see that he was un- 
armed; and in further proof of this, on approach- 
ing them, he and his companion held up their 
hands, and at about one hundred and fifty yards 
called to them, desiring that if any one among 
them could speak the Dutch language, he would 
come down to them with his hands also erect. 
When the Caffres saw that these intrepid men 
were unarmed, their captain and one of his men 
came near. R. Gush then inquired why the 
Caffres came to steal the cattle of the Salem 
people, or to burn their village and kill their 
people. Hearing them speak in Dutch, they 
replied, that they were not come to hurt the 
Duich, but to drive the English into the sea. 
R. Gush then told them that he was an English- 
man, that the village before them was English, 
and he asked the one who spoke Dutch, ‘* Dost 
thou know any one amongst the settlers who 
has taken cattle from the Caffres, or done them 
any harm?’ ‘The man replied, “* No.” Then 
pointing to the Wesleyan mission house, R. 
Gush told him, that five men had gone from 
that place to teach the Caffres, and pointing to 
their place of worship, he added, ‘* There the 
inhabitants of Salem pray for you, that you 
may become better men.” Both the Caffre 
who spoke Dutch and his captain, stood like 
men ashamed of their conduct; but said it was 
hunger that drove them out to steal. ‘To this 
R. Gush answered, ‘‘ You cannot be hungry 
now, for you have nearly all our cattle, amount- 
ing to about fourteen in the bush behind you. 
The man then said they had no bread. R. 


| knives to his gift; and told the captain to take 
some of them to his chief, and tell him that 
they were sent by one who could neither steal 
cattle nor kill his fellow men ; but who, with 
| his fellow-settlers, had always been the best 
friends of the Caffres; and should not cease to 
pray that God would make them better men: 
he also expostulated with them at the same 
time on their great wickedness. ‘The parties 
then shook hands, and the Caffres went away 
| and were no more seen in the vicinity of Sa- 
lem, which might justly be regarded as given 
| of the Lord into the hand of one who dared to 
trust in him. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The annual period for the tribes to come to- 

| gether is approaching, and to the interested 
observer of events, brings with it feelings of 
seriousness both on account of the importance 
of the occasion and the changes which time 
has been steadily making. ‘Those who were 
once young and beheld with delight the grave 
and venerable fathers and mothers in the church 
occupying their places in the deliberative and 
worshipping assembly, now find their own 
position reversed, and involuntarily recur to the 
character and influence of those they looked up 
to and fora time mingled with, who have been 
silently one after another removed to their ever- 
lasting reward. The places which knew them, 
now know them no more, and connected with 
the evidence that they also have nearly reached 
the verge of time, the sensations of their com- 
parative loneliness, in the midst of a new gene- 
ration, brings the mind into mingled gloom and 
appehension for the safety of the ark and the 
right employment of the gifts committed 
to them. Instead of having counsellors and 
judges for whose motions arid word they 
watched, they have themselves glided into 
these stations, and in their turn are regarded 
by the young as the old and experienced mem- 
bers, whose movements and counsel are ex- 
pected to controul the decisions of the body. 
While they feel the absence of the able spirits 
under whose tutorage they gradually advanced 
in the Christian warfare, the weight of the 
charge now devolved upon them increases, and 
must produce, if properly sensible of their re- 
sponsibility, strong desires that the Holy Spirit 
may not be taken from them, but may furnish 
wisdom and strength to conduct wisely before 
the people, and to teach them the way of the 
Lord. ‘This we have the assurance of our Re- 
deemer will be given, if we rightly apply for it. 
‘« If ye then being evil know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more shall 
your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him.’’ David prayed, ‘‘ Take 
not thy Holy Spirit from me, but uphold me 
with thy free Spirit; then will I teach trans- 
gressors thy way, and sinners shall be con- 
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verted unto thee.” Nothing else can qualify | have noted the progress of the work here and leven a temperate use of intoxicating drinks- 





for the work of the Lord, and when the aged | abroad, and have from time to time chronicled | Suspicion at once rests upon every one who 


speak with the Spirit and with the understand-| its triumphs. At no period, however, since 
ing also, their words will be as goads, and as | the foundation of temperance societies, has the 
nails fastened in a sure place by the master of | advance of the cause been so rapid and so mani- 
assemblies. fest as during the last few months. It is oper- 

The natural decline in the physical andj ating powerfully in regions and among classes 
mental energies leads to a more sober estimate | where it had before struggled in vain to find a 
of human things; and as the grasshopper be-| foothold. Its champions have raised the stand- 
comes a burden, the wonted cheerfulness and | ard in the National Capital supported by the 
ardour are sometimes succeeded by depression, | chief magistrate and united representatives of 
which induces a more unfavourable decision, | the people. In Maine, the Governor and all 
than the true state of things would always|his Council, with the exception of a single 
warrant. ‘The Grace which the Apostle was| member, are subscribers to the Pledge. In 
told upon the highest authority was sufficient} New York, Governor Seward and a great 
for him, and the strength that is made pees portion of the members of both branches of 
in weakness, will furnish a regulating power, | the Legislature have taken measures to esta- 
which counteracts this downward tendency of} blish a Legislative Temperance Society. In 
the mind, and at seasons lights itup with aholy | New Orleans, where licentious drinking has 
assurance that from generation to generation, | constituted a characteristic of social customs, 
there will be the Lord’s host to maintain his| the advocates and disciples of ‘Temperance are 










cause, both in the defence and confirmation of| 
the gospel, and in gathering others to the true 
sheepfold. It is encouraging to see the aged 
faithful Christian cheered in beholding with 
the eye of faith the onward movement of the 
kingdom of the Blessed Redeemer, and by the 
vivifying power of his Spirit, triumphing over 
his own infirmities and the assaults of Satan, 
who is constantly seeking to destroy, either 
by exalting or depressing beyond the true 
medium. 

Scarcely any thing earthly, we should sup- 
pose would more contribute to cheer old age, 
than the society of the young and the strong, 
who are learning to handle the weapons of 
the spiritual warfare, whose countenances and 
speech bewray them that they have been with 
Jesus, and whose spirits, seasoned by his 
Grace, conduce to the religious weight of a 
meeting, as they are exercised before the Lord 
for the spreading of his presence and power in 
it. If they are not yet prepared to be much 
used as counsellors, they may be of essential 
service by their retiredness and fervency of 
soul, giving firmness and stability to the body, 
and thus administer strength by that which 
every joint supplieth. Even the children who 
are walking in the Truth give delight to their 
fathers and mothers, and their elder brethren 
and sisters. ‘Their early love to the Redeemer 
and to his cause, gladdens the heart of the 
Christian soldier, retiring from the field of 
many an arduous conflict, and while it pro- 
mises future usefulness, confirms his faith, that 
generations yet unborn shall rise up and call 
their Lord and Master blessed. They shall 
speak well of his excellent name, and through 
the might of his power, nobly contend for the 
faith, which their forefathers in the Truth held 
dear and sacred, and were not ashamed to suf- 
fer for. May crowds of this description older 
and younger be drawn to our solemn feasts, 
quarterly and annually, and to our weekly 
assemblies, for worshipping and honouring the 
Lord our Maker. 


ere 
THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 


From the commencement of the system of 
effecting temperance reform by associations and 
pledges of abstinence from alcoholic drinks, we 


rapidly advancing their doctrines. Newspa- 
pers from all parts of the country tell the same 
welcome story. In the remote towns of Illi- 
nois, the press is constantly recording the 
success of their efforts. Upwards of thirty 
thousand names are registered on the great 
temperance list, west of the Ohio. In Hamil- 
ton county, Ohio, in which Cincinnati is 
situated, there are eighteen thousand mem- 
bers of the Washington Temperance Society. 
The whole population of the county does not 
exceed eighty thousand. We remember four 
or five years ago to have seen it stated that 
the number of grog shops in Cincinnati was 
two or three hundred. The decrease in the 
manufacture of ardent spirits is noted every 
where, and is another index to the change 
which hag taken place in the habits of the 
country at large. 

It appears to us, that the state and city gov- 
ernments of the Union, have not properly se- 
conded the Temperance Societies in their ex- 
ample and labours. The system of licencing 
taverns is not, to our knowledge, any where 
established with a just regard to the morals 
of the community. No more tippling houses 
should be permitted to exist under any form, 
and petty taverns, with perhaps a single bed- 
room for the doubtful accommodation of travel- 
lers, might well come under the same law of 
suppression. We believe that the public voice 
is now prepared to sustain the state legisla- 
tures generally, in restricting the sale of ardent 
spirits by any feasible plan. One step on the 
part of county or city governments, would be 
to separate as far as possible political elections 
from taverns. ‘The amount of money paid for 
drams in one general election would go far 
towards the expense of erecting in every town- 
ship or ward a suitable building for public 
meetings. . 

One of the surest grounds, however, for the 
future support of the principles of the Tem- 
perance party, is the fact, that the use of ardent 
spirits is beginning to be regarded, as not only 
dangerous to good morals, but unbecoming a 
respectable man. ‘There was a time, not long 
elapsed, when it was no reproach to drink 
moderately—when it was sufficient for a man’s 
reputation if he kept sober. But most men, 
who regard their reputation, are now ashamed 
to be seen drinking, or to exhibit the effect of 





















is seen at a bar, no matter what pretensions 
the house may have to respectability or fash- 
ion. This fact is more than any other in 
favour of ‘Temperance Reform. Popular sense 
and feeling go with it, and individual inclina- 
tion is too weak to resist the opposition.— 
North American. 


THE COMANCHE PEAK. 


This curious eminence is situated near the 
Brazos, on the west side; and is about one 
hundred and fifty miles north northwest from 
the Great Falls, and near four hundred from 
the mouth of that stream. Its summit, as 
near as could be judged from ocular obser- 
vation, is about two thousand feet above the 
surface of the river. Its sides are very pre- 
cipitous, and in many places projecting; there 
being only one or two places at which it can be 
ascended. On almost every side it presents a 
front of rugged crags and frightful precipices. 
Little or no vegetation is to be found in its im- 
mediate vicinity, excepting dwarf cedars and 
brambles, which grow upon its bow and sides ; 
and a coarse rank species of grass upon its 
summit. Itis of an oblong form, and at a dis- 
tance, presents the appearance of a roof of an 
extensive barn. Its entire length is about one 
mile, and its width varies from a thousand to 
twelve hundred yards. Notwithstanding its 
brow and sides present so sterile and rugged an 
appearance, its summit is but little broken, and 
is susceptible of being cultivated to advantage. 
In order to render this romantic spot a fit 
abiding place for that wild and adventurous 
race of people (the Comanche) who once re- 
sided in its vicinity, and made its bleak summit 
a kind of observatory, nature has provided a 
large and beautiful spring of the clearest and 
purest water, immediately at its base. This 
spring is about sixty feet in circumference ; and 
is the only fresh water in the summer season, 
within twelve miles of the Peak, the water of 
the Brazos being salt, and consequently totally 
unfit to drink. 

One of the most wild, grand, and varied 
views in Texas, and perhaps in America, can 
be obtained from this prodigious observatory. 
As far as the power of vision can extend, the 
eye rests upon some object of admiration. 
Mountains, and lesser mounds of earth, of va- 
rious heights, dimensions, and colours, form 
the most prominent, though not the most beau- 
tiful feature in the landscape. The grandeur 
and sternness of the mountain scenery, is most 
enchantingly blended with extensive valleys, 
whose tranquil bosoms are variegated and _per- 
fumed with flowers of every hue and odour. 

From the appearance of the Indian trails 
that lead to the Peak, (which are worn to a 
great depth in the —_ this mountain must 
have been used as an observatory by the red 
man for hundreds of years. Many a toil-worn 
warrior has watched with sleepless eye for the 
distant war-fire of his subtle foe, from the high 
uplifted and tempest beaten summit of the Co- 
manche Peak.— The Tezxian. 





































For “ The Friend.” 
HOW THE WORLD VIEWS US. 


The following communication from an Eng- 
lish paper, dated 9th. mo. 3d, 1784, should 
awaken serious inquiries how far we are an- 
swering the expectations of others; and cause 
us strictly to examine whether in anything we 
are baulking our testimonies. 

“The Annual Meetings of the Quakers in 
London at Whitsuntide, are productive of va- 
rious advantages to the metropolis. ‘They set 
laudable examples of neatness in dress, mo- 
desty in manners and purity in conversation, 
well worthy the attention of our young men 
and women in general; they also annually at 
this period compose a simple but judicious 
literary admonition, which they cause to be 
printed for public perusal. In this tract is con- 
tained a strict investigation of the decline or 
rase [rise] of religion and morality, of happi- 
ness and commerce, among their countrymen. 
They point out the reason of our successes and 
misfortunes ; shewing wherein we have been 
right and wherein we have been wrong: ad- 
vising us to adhere to the paths of piety and 
prudence, while they warn us against straying 
into those of infidelity and dissipation, 

‘** A people so disposed and so conducting 
themselves, must attract, as they certainly 
challenge, universal admiration. ‘They are 
blessings to the state where they dwell, cor- 
recting the manners of the people, diffusing 
the spirit of peace and happiness among the 
human race, and promoting commerce and in- 
dustry upon the most equitable and just terms 
between buyer and seller, master and servant, 
and all the relative and social connections 
which should unite and bind mankind.” 

This is the testimony of a disinterested ob- 
server of what our Friends were sixty years 
ago ; and perhaps it is in the general applicable 
at the present time. May we never become a 
stumbling block to the serious seekers who are 
openly or covertly inquiring. ‘ Whatis Truth ?” 
But be what our forefathers were, a people 
“fearing God and hating covetousness ;” “‘ that 
others seeing our good works may glorify our 
Father who is in heaven;’’ and none on our 
account have cause to say *‘ aha! aha!’ 


Secret of Domestic Enjoyment.—One 
great secret of domestic enjoyment, is too 
much overlooked: it lies in bringing our 
wants down to our circumstances, instead of 
toiling to bring our circumstances up to our 
wants. Wants will always be ahead of means 
and there will be no end to the race if you 
set the latter to chasing the former. Put the 
yoke of self-denial to desire, apply the spur 
of industry to energy, and if the latter does 
not overtake the former, it will at least keep 
in sight of it. 


Grapes.—We are pleased to see that the 
culture of that delicious fruit, the Grape, is 
gaining that attention by our citizens it so 
richly deserves. Dealers in the article inform 
us, that the demand for Grape vines this year 
has increased ten-fold. The varieties most 
esteemed are indigenous to North America, 
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and the three, the best that have been cul- 
tivated here, the Catawba, the Isabella and the 
Scuppernong are natives of North Carolina, 
and we have been informed that several still 
better kinds are found growing abundantly 
along the borders of the prairies and rivers of 
Texas. ‘Two or three of the best varieties 
of these have lately been brought from that 
country by our friend, Dr. Mosher, to whom 
we are under obligations for a great variety of 
the choicest fruits that have been introduced 
among us. 

A few of the Texas Grape, as well as a 
great variety of fruit trees can be obtained by 
calling on the Doctor, at the corner of Vine 
and Third streets. —Cincin. Republican. 


Amber.—Amber is a beautiful yellow and, 
generally, transparent substance, found prin- 
cipally, in the form of small lumps, roundish, 
and like birds’ eggs, on the shores of the Bal- 
tic. Pliny speaks of this substance 1800 years 
ago, and poetically supposes they may be the 
chrystalized tears of men and animals who are 
wandering in sorrowing grief. Amber is one 
of the most ancient of all the substances no- 
ticed by early writers. It frequently contains 
small insects, completely surrounded and thus 
preserved to the most distant age. ‘Thus have 
lost species of insects been preserved by spe- 
cimens being included in Amber.—P. 7'’rans. 
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Those there are, no doubt, who are ready to 
hail the announcement below as good news ; 
the happy result of persevering and skilful 
diplomacy. On the contrary in our thoughts 
it is associated with a feeling of unmitigated 
and deep melancholy, as another instance of 
ever grasping and unsatiated avarice, exercised 
over a simple, a too credulous and greatly 
abused race,—doomed, it would seem, to per- 
petual molestation, while retaining a single rood 
of the vast plains and magnificent mountain 
ranges, over which they or their ancestors once 
reigned in undisputed sovereignty. Alas! 
alas ! for the poor red man !! 


A Treaty with the Wyandot Indians.—We 
learn by a letter from Colonel John Johnston, 
United States Commissioner, published in the 
Ohio State Journal, that on the 9th inst. he con- 
cluded at upper Sandusky (Ohio) a treaty of ces- 
sion and emigration with the Chiefs and Coun- 
cillors of the Wyandot nation of Indiana, by 
which the chiefs are to remove their people to 
the southwest of Missouri in 1843 at their own 
cost, and without the usual agency on the part 
of Government of superintendents, conductors, 
teamsters, &c.,—the Indians furnishing their 
own transportation and subsistence on the 
journey, and finding themselves provisions at 
their new home. By this treaty the Wyandots 
cede to the United States without any reser- 
vation all their land, consisting of about one 
hundred and fifteen sections, said to be amongst 
the best in Ohio, and much of it in a state of 
cultivation.— Nat. Intelligencer.. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 


'gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 


153 Market street, up stairs; Isaiah Hacker, 
No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 Chest- 
nut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 North 
Tenth street, and 26 South Front street; 
Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, 
and No. 56 Chestnut street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Thomas 
P. Cope, No. 272 Spruce street ; Mordecai L. 
Dawson, Spruce above Broad street; James 
R. Greaves, Schuylkill Eighth, below George 
street. 

Se:perintendents.—John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 

No. 201 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


A stated annual meeting of “The Bible 
Association of Friends in America,’’ will be 
held in the Committee Room, Mulberry-street 
Meeting-house, on the evening of Second day, 
the 18th of Fourth month, at 74 o'clock. 

Samvuet Mason, Jr., Sec’ry. 


An annual meeting of “The Institute for 
Coloured Youth,” will be held on Third day 
evening, 19th instant, at 8 o’clock, in the Com- 
mittee Room, Mulberry-street Meeting-house. 

Samvet Mason, Jr., Sec’ry. 


Erratum.—In the extract from Wordsworth 
last week, 22d line, for opposite read apposite. 











Diep, in this city, at the residence of her father, on 
the morning of the 27th ult., Exizaseru Bacon Sarrn, 
daughter of Robert Smith, aged 32. 

, on the 29th ult., at the residence of his father 
in this city, ALsanus Smrrn, son of John J. Smith, in 
the 19th year of his age. 

,on the 29th ultimo, at his residence in the cit 
of Burlington, N. J., Naruantet Coteman, in the 77th 
year of his age.—Educated among those of another 
religious denomination, on coming to years of maturity, 
he became a member of the Society of Friends, on the 
ground of conviction ; and in reference to him, it is 
believed, the language applied to Nathaniel of old, may 
with much truth and fitness be used—“ Behold an Is- 
raelite indeed in whom is no guile.” Of a kind and 
gentle temperament in his intercourse with others, he 
was always scrupulously cautious to avoid giving the 
least cause of offence to any, and ever more ready to 
extenuate than to censure. 

——, at her residence, Gwynedd, Montgomery, 
county, Pa., on the Ist of the second month last, Susan 
Fouxxg, in the sixtieth year of her age. “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

, at Worcester, Massachusetts, on the evenin 

of the 28th ult., Anna E. Corton, wife of Samuel i. 
Colton, and daughter of Timothy Earle, formerly of 
Leicester, deceased, aged 35. Emphatically may it be 
said, “* None knew her but to love her,” and the esteem 
which acquaintance soon won for her was always 
strengthened by subsequent intercourse. Of the So- 
ciety of Friends she was a consistent and beloved men:- 
ber. 
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